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English history which connected the England of Edward III
with that of Edward VII.
For, in the reign of the third Edward, Parliament had
made a definition of " treason/' and, despite the arguments
of Shee and Avory, the words still served. a Whereas divers
opinions have been before this time in what case treason
shall be said and in what not, the King, at the request of the
Lords and of the Commons hath made a declaration in the
manner as hereinafter followeth . . . that is to say ... if a
man do levy war against our Lord the King in his realm, or
be adherent to the King's enemies in his realm, giving to
them aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere and thereof
be provably attainted of open deed by the people . .. then
such person should be attainted and held guilty of high
treason." And so, in ancient style, was Arthur Alfred Lynch,
international journalist, one of His Majesty's lieges, indicted
as a " false traitor " to her late Majesty, " our Lady the
Queen."
The Attorney-General and the Solicitor-General appeared
for the Crown, and the crowd was so great outside the Court
that Carson, robed and wigged, was unable to make his way
through. He appealed to a policeman for assistance. " I'm
the Solicitor-General," he said. The officer shook his head
wisely. " That's what they're all saying," he said.
The three days' trial was most remarkable for the persist-
ence with which the defending counsel, especially Mr. Avory,
raised legal argument, some of it very plausible, for the de-
fence, with regard to two statutes, one of the fourteenth and
one of the nineteenth century. The prisoner was indicted for
being " adherent to the King's enemies in his realm, giving
to them aid and comfort in the realm or elsewhere." Mr
Avory argued at the very outset that no indictment could
lie, and that the prisoner should not be called upon to plead
to it. But the Court held that the prisoner, in cases of treason,
must first plead, and objections to the indictment must be
heard later. So the prisoner pleaded " Not guilty." Later,
Mr. Avory ingeniously argued that the words of the statute
could only apply either to a man who, while resident in the
realm, had been adherent to the King's enemies wherever